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A LETTER TO SIR ROBERT GIFFORD, KNT., HIS 
MAJESTY’S ATTORNEY-GENERAL, | 


On the new Acts of the Legislature, intended to expel even 
the Shade of Liberty from this Country. 





My Learnep Frienp, 

I veNTuRE to address you by that common epithet so 
much in vogue with those who profess to be opposed to each 
other in Courts of Law; and [ pledge my word to you with 
just the same feeling. My views are not so confined, mor 
my mind-so narrow, to imagine that you have inflicted an 
injury on me wopene the period of my confinement; but 
on the contrary, | reflect with pleasure on all that -is 0 
and congratulate myself, that, by your assistance, I have 
sown the seeds of my future prosperity. 

The prominent part you haye taken in bringing forward 
and supporting the late acts of the Parliament, under the 
auspices of your patron and preceptor Lord Castlereagh, 
has induced me to address you on their several bearings, 
and to shew you how far they may be nullified. Let me 
first premise, that under the present state of public opinion, 
their nature and character is such as to render them short- 
lived. I will commence with the “Traverse Bill,” which 
is admitted on all, hands to be the least obnoxious, as one 
clause of it has enacted a real benefit, by taking away from 
your office that arbitrary and capricious power of suspending 
prosecutions over the heads of individuals to any length of 
time. In consequence of this Act, I sball at least have the 
satisfaction of making you acknowledge the abandonment 
of four, informations, that have been suspended over my bead 
ever since the Michaelmas Term 1817, or of bringing them 
immediately to trial: how far I shall sueceed in making you 
give up or proceed with those half-dozen or dozen of fater 

ate remains to be seen, [ cannot quit this subject without 
saying that it will give me much pleasure te meet you often 
in the Court of King’s Bench, and hope that your known 
dissent from the hypocritical professions of the day, will 
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further induce you to promalgein those sentiments that you 
privately and J publicly espouse. With respect to the in- 
tended effect of the “ Traverse Bill” as to accelerating trials 
for misdemeanors, there is some ground for complaint, be- 
cause equal justice is not given to plaintiff and defendant. 
Instances often occur where it is the interest of the defend- 
ant to hasten on his trial, and for this the Bill has not pro- 


vided; whilst, on the other hand, he is debawred from the 


benefit of a delay. The excuse set up for this pact of the 


Bill, was, that I had protracted the time of my trial near a 


twelvemouth. ‘This, Sir Robert, you know to be false; the 
delay was. on your patt and your predecessor’s; but I am 
inclined to believe, that, prior to the 16th of August, my 
prosecution was in some measure abandoned. 

Having been present at the Manchester Meeting, ‘and 
narrowly escaped the sabres of the Yeomanry, and got better 
through the truncheons of Nadin’s gang than some of the 
attendants at that Meeting, and, lastly, eluded the vigilance 
and search of the Magistrates of that lawless town, I came 
to London, and told the plain and unvarnished tale of the 
massacre committed by the Yeomanry at the instigation of 
the magistrates. The necessity of getting rid of me was 
immediately resolved on, that 1 might not in any instance 


ive evidence on that subject. First, the project of bringing — 


a charge of high treason against me was discussed, and as 
soon iendonih and the trial for the high-sounding charge. 
of blasphemy resolved on, for the: double purpose of getting 
rid of me as an evidence, and of drawing the public attention 
from the Manchester affair. 

The “ Traverse Bill,” considered in its proper character 
is merely a clause of the “ Blasphemous and Seditious Libel 
Bill,” put into a different shape, to hide the severity of the 
latter. 

Withrespect to the “Search for Arms” and the “ Drilling 
and Training ” bills, it is an enactment of the most hideous 
character, which nothing but the guilty fears of its projectors 
could have produced. It at once destroys that proud ex- 
clamation of the Englishman, “ that his house is his castle, 


that the winds may enter, but the king dare not,” The- 


brutality and ferocity of Nadin and his pupils will now find 
no barrier. Every uncivilized and mhuman being, will now 
find the means to torture and distract his unoffendin 

neighbour, because he might in political opinion be bptiasee 


tohim. It should have been entitled “ An Act for the en- 
couragement of private malice.” The smallest degree of — 
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prudence amongst those with whom it is -ntended to operate 
will nullify its professed object of seizing Arms; but what 
shall atone for the breaking into our houses by night, to the 
annoyance of our mothers, wives, sisters, and aughters ? 
Surely nothing bat the condign punishment of those who 
could advise such measures. 

The “ Seditious Meetings’ Bill” is another of those de- 
structive measures that have brought England on a level with 
Algiers. Our grievances will in future be aggravated in 
proportion to- the desputic disposition of our rulers, and we 
dare not meet to discuss the best medns of rec dressing them, 
without the danger of being declared and treated as : felons. 
What is more to be dreaded than this ?—not even the situation 
d where the life of the subject is at the disposal of the Sove- 
| reign. This Bill must be considered the most oppressive and 


“ objectionable, because all the others (with the exception of . 
* having our houses broke open by night) might be evaded. 

‘ The Bills relative to the Press now remain to beconsidered ; 

é it is with those, Sir Robert, you have given us a specimen of 


of your disposition to annihilate the Liberty of the Press alto- 
gether, for we must look on those Bills, not as the act - the 


4 Parliament, but as the act of the Attorney-General ; I shall 
o § therefore proceed to make my observations on them clause 
3 by clause, and begin with that which is intended to increase 
~*~ the punishment for whatever you may be pleased to call blas- 
¢ phemous or seditious libel. ‘ 
n The first clause is of the same hideous nature as the 


“ Search for Arms. Bill? by exposing the house or premises 
‘ of any individual who might have been found guilty of pub- 
} lishing a libel, to the repeated ransacking by the police. . 
becomes more grievous, because the question of guilt 
not guilty, ina case of blasphemous or seditious libel, 1s at 
all times the result of the previous theological or political 


¢ opinions of the persons.who are called on the Jury; which 

ms Jury, under the present regulation of striking Special Juries, 

-s is detually the choice of the Crown. The power of Ureaking 

i? open houses or other premises is also in this clause clearly 

je | Tecognized. 

id The second clause is vague and indefinite, and might be 
Considered a superfluity in the Bill, did it not afford the Courts 


of Law the power to destroy any property seized under the “ 
‘4 direction of the first clause. It is calculated further to op . 
press and injure any individual who might happen to have a 
of | Verdict of guilty on a charge,of libel, beeause he held opi- 
| hions opposite to those of the Jury. The Court might, after 
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judgment is passed, order the copies so seized to be burnt 
and the defendant, perhaps four or five years after, might 
obtain a reversal of judgment. It has often so happened, 
that individuals have had verdicts against them for libels under 
one faction, have had their property seized, their bodies mu- 
tilated and thrown into prison, and a few years after, the 
opposite faction, of which such supposed libeller was a party, 
obtains the ascendancy ; his former judgments are reversed, 
and the papers or pamphlets that were the subjects of them, 
declared innocent and harmless. The history of this count 
abounds with instances of this kind ever since libel and its 
law have been in fashion ; and I, although I am not of any 
faction or party, but have throughout my short career. stood 
alone, |] have an hope of obtaining a reversal of my judgment, 
and an indemnification for all losses. 

The third clause is a repetition of the two first, but apply- 
ing them to Scotland, (where there was not the least need 
of them) asa subsequent clause enacts, that the Scottish Law 
for Sedition and Blasphemy shall remain the same as before 
the passing of this Act, What the law of Scotland might be 
on the subject I am not rightly aware, but the practice: is 
common, of sending a few officers and a porter or cart and 
clearing the house of an individual of all papers, pamphlets, 
gc. whether private or for sale, even before any charge is 
made against the individual.. A case of this kind has just 
occurred at Glasgow. Andrew Marshall, who has been an 
extensive vender of polilical pamphlets for the last three 
years without the slightest interruption, and whois a man of 
the strictest integrity in all his dealings, was, a few weeks 
since; exposed to all the horrors of the Scottish practice with 
ns, to Libel. On his return from his usual employ of dis- 
tributing the publications of the-day in Glasgow and its viei- 
nity, he found that not only the whole of his stock in trade, 
but his private books and papers, and his wife into the bargain, 
were seized and carried out of the house, and an ‘officer left 
in charge of it to wait his return home in the evening: this 

happened about six o’ciock, and the first object of the hus- 
band’s anxiety was lo go and see what was become of his 
wife. ‘* No,” replied the officer, “ you must stay here with 
me, and wait until the officers who took her and the stock 
away bring her back, or come and fetch you.” The officers 
came without the wife avd took the husband away aiso, when 
they were put into the common gaol, and mixed, the husband 
with the male and the wife with the female felons. This 


took place on the Monday, and bail was immediately tendered 
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for their appearance, and they of course expected liberation 
on the following day; but the Scottish Magistrates could 
venture to keep them in this state until the Saturday, when 
their bail was accepted and their liberation obtained: by this 
it appears, that any additional severity or application of this 
Act to Scotland was quite unnecessary. 

The fourth clause impowers the Judges or Magistrates, 
who shall provide at the second cony iclion of the same indivi= 
dual for either “ blasphemous or seditious libel,” to use their 
discretion in fining and imprisoning such indiv idual; or of ba- 
nishing him from the country... In some cases, and under cer- 
tain circumstances, this power of banishment might amount to 
adeprivation of life ; but for my own part,! think nothing of 
ityand hope to shew, that it will not have the least tendency to 
change my course. I should be very happy at this moment 
to change the period of my imprisonment to banishment, 
with the ruinous fine and recognizances attached to it. 

The fifth clause. enacts that a person so sentenced to 
banishment, shall leave the country within thirty days, or in 
default thereof, he will be seized and sent to such place as 
the Government shall propose, perhaps Siberia, Greenland, 
oran attempt to explore the Arctic or Antarctic Ocean. Such 
ascizure many individuals might be subject to, fer want of 
the means to export themselves. A waterman would not 
put them across the Channel at Dover, unless they would 
previously pay the fare ; otherwise no rational man would 

regret leaving a country where such laws are enacted and 
enforced. . 

The sixth clause makes it transportable to Botany Bay, 
the Hulks, or elsewhere, if the individual should be found 
in any part of the British dominions within the term of his 
banishment. 

The remaining clauses, which are five in num ber, are un- 
important, two of which are regulations for proceedings in 
Court, two for the same in Scotiand, and the last making it 
lawful to alter, amend, or repeal, this Act in the present | 
Session. 

The fast and most important now remains to be considered, 
which is entitled “An Act to subject certain Publications to 
the Duties of Stamps upon Newspapers, and to make other 
Regulations for restraining the Abuses arising from the 
Public vation of Blasphemous and Seditious Libeis;” but is 
in fact, an imposition of a duty on political knowledge: and 
information, for the better preservation of ignorance amongst 
the labouring classes. As this Act ‘is very long, containing 
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twenty-eight clauses, and abstruse and uninteresting in its 
detail, I sliall notice it generally as applicable to its object, 
namely, the Political and Theological Pamphlets of the day. 
It provides, that none of those pamphlets shall be published 
at.a less price than sixpence, nor on so small a quantity as 


' two sheets of paper, without being subject to the stamp 


of a Newspaper; and another most hideous feature of this 
Act is the: holding to bail and making a part of the re- 
cognizances to be a promise of good behaviour, without de- 
fining what good behaviour means, but left to the caprice of 
the Magistrates, for the purpose.of getting the recognizances 
forfeited before the time of trial, or of putting a stop to the 
bus mess of such individual who shall be so bound. 

There are some very unfair exceptions in this Act, for 
instance, every pamphiet written in defence of the Chris- 
tian Religion is exempt from the duty imposed by this Act, 
whilst every answer, coming within the quantity of paper 
and the price. prescribed, is subject to it; for instance, Dr. 
Rudge might. ardress me on the evidences of the Chrisfan 
Religion, in thé “ Christian Champion,” for fourpence, 
whilst I cannot answer him in * The Republican” under 
the price of sixpence. 


These, Sir Robert, are your deeds, and they are worthy 


of you, for apostacy is always desperate and vicious in pro- 


portion to its former profession, whilst consistency at the - 


same time becomes its mirror and its object for attack. 
What view your first and firmest patron, Sir Vicary Gibbs, 


had in pushing you forward, is not for me to say: whether: 


he was anxious to find an Attorney-General that should 
outstrip him in infamy whilst filling that office, is best 


‘known to himself; but certainly if that was his object, he 


has succeeded well. Your profession is certainly one that 
gives the native genius an opportunity of displaying itself, 
and with a corresponding degree of spirit, to reach the 
highest and most important ofiices of state. Perhaps there 
never was ap msiance before of so young a man as your- 
self, or one who had heen so short a time at the bar, reach- 
ing the office you now fill, and on first hearing your name 


announced for the office of Solicitor-General, 1, with many 


others, were astonished at the promotion, knowing you b 

name only in consequence of being horsewhipped by Mr, 
Gurney, of the Stannary Court notoriety, ahd your bring- 
ing an action for an assault against him. In London you 
were certainly a briefless barrister ; it was supposed that 
some one had discovered some latent talent Jurking ia you, 















































have both honesty, ability, and spirit, to combat both tyranny 
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and had been generous enough to push you forward. But 
how great was the surprise to find that you were destitute 
of talent as a lawyer, of grace as an orator, and of dignity 
as an officer of state. There are those who have affirmed 
that noble minds can proceed from noble birth only ; as far 
as you are the object in view, this maxim is certainly veri- 
fied; but it must be admitted that history affords us many 
exceptions to this rule. You, Sir Robert, in the absence 
of talent and every requisite for your office and profession, 
have been fortunate enough to make up the deficiency by 
the assistance of a powerful friend. If Sir Vicary Gibbs 
had possessed no other persdnal means of bringing him out 
of Devonshire and the Western Circuit, than Sir Robert 
Gifford possesses, both would have remained in Exeter to 
this day, the one a worn out barrister, the other an attor- 
ney’s clerk. But fortunately fer you, your father had the 
means as a tradesman, of assisting Sir Vicary Gibbs when 
in a state of penury, and apart of the contract was, that 
you should be pinned on to his tail. 
R. CARLILE. 


Dorchester Gaol, Jan. 10, 1820. 


° 
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LETTER TO MR. CARLILE ON THE: SUBJECT OF 
‘HIS PERSECUTION, 








SIR, 

At a time like the present, when tyranny and fraud are so 
manifestly prevalent, and every species of imposition are so 
prec eaninaeuy manifest; it requires a man of talents and 

ravery to encounter them; and such, Sir, I judge you to 
be. In political writing you have satisfied my mind, in 
espousing the Republican cause, and setting forth such 
Government as is only calculated to make people happy. 
For if we take a view of ancient systems of Government 
we shall find all descriptions of acts so base and cruel, that . 
there cannot exist any thing in the art of man to be set in 
competition with it; yet, notwithstanding this we find some 
men vindicating and giving their support to it, as if no Go- 
vernment could possibly be as perfect, Mankind are gene- 
rally so attached to the customs of their ancestors that they 
respect even their very follies; and such is the case now at 
this day, or some other cause which is even more criminal 
than that of ignorance. However as élieré are men who 
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and superstition, to be found at all times, and as there never 
was a time when tyranny prevailed so much as it does now 
pyenea it follows, that I for one, return you my hearty thanks 
or your incomparable conduct in exerting yourself so man- 
fully and nobly in that cause. And with regard to your 
opinion on Theological matters, you have deserved well of 
your country in declaring with that frankness and sincerity 


of mind which nothing in the world but a love for the wel- - 


fare of mankind could ever have induced you to have sacri- 
ficed your liberty and property. When I view that difference 
of conduct betwixt your christian persecutors and yourself, 
in that court which was prepared to receive you, I say, when 
I yiew this Court, it makes my blood verily to chill 
with horror, to see that these meek and saintly Chris- 


tians, had nothing better than the law to put you down. — 


By every mind that is possessed of a glimpse of Philo- 
sophy, or that is not warped by prejudice, or that is ca- 
pable of determining right from wrong, must feel them- 
selves as much harmed, I conceive, as I have felt myself 
harmed at such conduct. However, your courage in that 
fatal predicament did not fail; you most manfully defended 
your opinions ; although your persecutors would not allow 
you a chance to defeat the Bible by reason, you then 
solicited permisson to plead in another way, but all attempts 
made by you to obtain a hearing, were unavailing and 
hugatory. 
JOSHUA KERSHAW: 


We whose names are attached to this letter, have been 
admirers of your Works, both as a Political and Theological 
writer, have thought proper to transmit to you a small trifle 
of money; our pecuniary means are not very powerful, our 
situations being that of humble life, but wish we could have 
sent you ten thousand times more—we could have given it 
you with greater satisfaction. — 

For Mr. Richard Carlile, now suffering in Dorchester 
* Gaol, One Pound Fourteen Shillings. 


Oldham, Jan. 7, 1820. 
JOHN JACKSON, 
THOMAS WILD, 
SAMUEL POTTER, 
JOHN PATTERSON, 
JAMES MELLOR. 
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LETTER TO DR. RUDGE. 


(Continued from p. 306.) 


Tue observations I have made en this little volume are too 
plain to need repetition or exposition: as I shajl not trouble 
you, Sir, with any further communication on this subject, 
unless you shou'dsend me some volume, that might contain 
stronger evidences of the divinity of the Christian religion, 
I shal! conclude this letter with a few observations on the 
motion of Sir W. De Crespigny, in the House of Commons 
(so called) on the subject of Mr. Owen's plan for amelio- 
rating the condition of the distressed and starving classes 
of society of this once happy land. I am induced to intro- 
duce this subject, because | have seen your name connected 
with that of your Patron, the Duke of Kent, attending a com- 
mittee on the subject of furthering Mr. Owen’s object. The 
only objection made to this motion by the Government, in 
the person of Nicholas Vansittart, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, backed by Mr. Wilberforce, was, that Mr. Owen 
had at a public meeting, held at the London Tavern, in the 
City of London, in the month of August, 1817, for the adop- 
tion and furtherance of his plan, avowed that there was a 
mixture of error in all religions, and was honest enough to 
say, that he was not of their religion, (meaning the Christian 
religion, presuming it to be professed by that meeting) nor 
of any other religion, that he had ever known to be pro- 
fessed. ; and this expression, forsooth, was considered by the 
honorable majority of that very honorable House, to render 
Mr. Owen's plan inconvenient, and the poor may go on to 
utter starvation for what they care, rather than endanger 
their religion. Well they know that it is one of the last 
props of that system they are carrying on. A similar ex- 
ap to that I made in No. 3 of the Republican, which 
ias called forth the ire of this honorable junto, not in but 
out of the House, and they immediately began and have 
continued to annoy not the Writer and Publisher, but the 
agents and vendors. This petty malignity is but a bad por- 
trait of the Christian Religion, or what Mr. Soame Jenyns 
calls, forbearance, meekness, and passive courage. I will 
shortly make that sentence my text for an essay on that 
subject, one that has not yet been fairly dilated on. 
Paine’s Disquisitions would of themselves have been suffi- 


. tient to have destroyed the belief in those absurdities :— 


this the priests well knew when they urged the teluctant 
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Aitorney-General (Sir Samuel Shepherd) to commence a 
*pfrosecution, for the purpose of suppressing them. It is 
well known that the Society, (who are self-styled,) for the 
Suppression of Vice, the greater part of whom are priests, 
would not have commenced thé prosecution against the Age 
of Reason, had not they received an answer from Sir Samuel 
Shepherd of his dis-inclination. Ministers saw the necessity 
of prosecution te screen, themselves from the charge of ne- 
giect by the Clergy. It wasa singular and uuparaiieled cir. 


cumstance, that au information and two indictments should 


have been filed in the Crown Office against one’ book, at the 
same time, But this was actually the case. But to return 
to the subject of Mr. Owen’s plan: having been preseut at 
the abovementioned meeting, before I proceed to any further 
coniment on the conduct of Ministers and their “ Faggots,” 
in rejecting this plan, because of Mr. Owen’s irreligion, it 
may not be amiss to state the rezsons why those person#*who 
are known by the appellation of Reformers, oppesed the plan, 
and which caused its failure or rather rejection at that Meet. 
ing: Mr. Owen’s nome had just at that time began to be 
known in the metropolis, by the immeuse number of news- 
papers he had circulated detailing bis plan. It was the 

ractice of Mr. Owen to agree with an Editor of a News- 
paper, that if he would fill his paper with the detail of this 
plan, he Or Owen) would take a certain number, and there 
is not a doubt but this philanthropic gentleman has trenched 
most severely on his private purse in the furtherance of his 
object: every newspaper of the day contained a detail of 
this plan, on those terms. Idle rumours were immediately 
afloat, one particular one was, that Mr. Owen was an 
instrument of the Government, to bring forward this 
plan. of providing for the lower and poorer classes, for 
the purpose of drawing their attention from Parliamentary 
Reform. This I know was a strong feeling with the Re- 
formers: they heard Mr. Owen expatiate on the distresses 
and the sufferings endured by the labouring ciasses, without 
saying one word on tlie origin or cause of those distresses 
and sufferings. And as the Radical Reformers: will have 
nothing minced by piecemeal, or in haif measure, they re- 
jected Mr. Owen and his plan too; Lnowing that all those 


distresses and evils had emanated from the measures, of © 


an impure and corrupt representation, which had for 
many years most wickedly aud “unjustly assumed the le- 
‘ gislation of this country, they reso.ved at that meeting, 
as they have done at every other, that nothing but 3 
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thorough reformation of whet is now called the House of* 
Commons, would be essential in remedying the long and’ 

manifold grievances, that have been endured in this 

country. But what was the fate of Mr. Gwen’s plan, 

when brought before this said House of Commons, why it 

was rejecied by those who compose its standing majority, 
not because the plan itself was inefficient or objection- 
able; but because Mr. Owen was irreligious, just as if 
his plan had been ‘adopted he would have liv ed for ever 
and have influenced the whole of them; this is afair speci- 
men of the legislation in St. Stephen’s Chapel, whose in- 

mates pray every morning before they proceed to business, 
that their God will endow them with all wisdom in their 
deliberation, for the welfare of the nation. I must not be 
here misunderstood, the members generally pray by proxy, 
for at prayers, the: speaker, clerks, and other attendants com- 

pose the house. ~ I have called the majority of that house a 
standing mojority, for they are quite as fixed and servile as the 
standing army. I thinkit would be but generous in the mem- 
bers who are yailed the Opposition, to allow Lerd Castlereagh 

to use the votes of all the “faggots” by proxy, and ‘not put 
the country to the expense of bringing ‘them to London, and 
providing for them ‘throughout the Session. Delibers lion 
with wisdom is prayed for by their proxies at prayer, but at 
none of the Meetings of the great bedies of Reformers. has 
there been less deliberation than is practised in that house: 

the few who would deliberate, may deltberate in vain, tireir 
deliberations are paid very little atteution to, because they 

do not deliberate ip the right spirit. | have carried my ideas 
of that house to so low a degree as to believe, that some whe 
are called leadmg members of the Opposition have prev ous 
rehearsals with their alledged opponents, to agree how far it 
would be prudent to extend the opposition te “such and such 
measures. 

Ishall now quit this discusting subject, and tern. which 
way I will, I can find nene less painfal, i feel | cannot 
close this letter with satisfaction. without noticing the case 
\of Mr. Lawrence, lately a professor of Anatomy and Surgery, 
ta the’ College of Surgeons. Whilst nature had planted in 
hinr a gevius to exceliu-his profession. Whilst young, she 
formed in him*an ardent mind, that could not ‘brook the 
tranrmels of” false philosophy, and "the blind effects of false 
theolagy. This true child of nature determinéd not to 
iread out of her path, to make way for false and unfounded 
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theories, explored his parent in her native form, and re- 
jected all established theories, that could not be reconciled or 
made subject to undisputed laws. The priests took alarm, 
well knowing the foundation of their creed. Some of his 
Fellow Professors, and amongst them his former Tutor 
(Abernethy) seeing their self-conceit and imaginary know- 
ledge overturned by this aspiring genius, joined the clamour 
of the priests, bereft Mr. Lawrence of all the corporate dis- 
tinctions his talents had so early acquired him, and have 
driven him, who would have been the pride of his fellow- 
countrymen, and would have added splendour and dignity 
to his country, in better days, a voluntary exile to that 
country, where the mind of its inhabitants have happily 
been relieved from the shackles of superstition. For my 
own part I cannot fail in imputing blame to Mr. Lawrence 
for suppressing that valuable publication, his Physiological 
Lectures: it was a concession that he should never have 
grauied his enemies with. Should Mr. Lawrence be absent 
rom this country, at the expiration of my imprisonment, 
and should his yaluable work be lying dormant, within the 
prerogative I intend to exercise over all suppressed works, 
I shall feel it my duty to reclaim and re-publish it. Should 
this meet the eye of Mr. Lawrence, I would earnestly en- 
treat his consent to it. As it is very probable that you, Sir, 
might never have attended his lectures or read them, when 
published, I shall make two extracts, as a specimen of his 
political and theological opinions. 

In speaking of the necessity of the scientific of all coun- 
tries uniting, and not partaking of the national disputes and 
rivalry, he goes on to-say,— . 

‘‘ Jt is, perhaps, yet too soon (1818) to determine how 
these and similar pursuits may be influenced by the recent 
political changes in France: hitherto, however, science has 
not partaken in the triumph of legitimacy.” 

Le Sever, the fellow-traveller of PERon, who had long 
promised a natural history of the Medusze, to be illustrated 
by those inimitable delineations which he brought back from 
their voyage of discovery to the Austral regions, has found 
himself unable to complete this undertaking, and is gone, 
with many others, to the new world. If we cannot repress 
a.sigh when we see men of peaceful pursuits thus torn from 
their native soil, and driveh into foreign climes, let us rejoice, 
not only*for them, but for all mankind, that such an asylum 
for the victims of pewer and oppression exists; that there 
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js not a spot, but a vast region of the earth, lavishly endowed 
with nature’s fairest gifts, and exhibiting at the same time 
the grand and animating spectacle of a country sacred to 
civil liberty ; where man may walk erect in the conscious 
dignity of independence, that 

‘ Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye,’ 


and enjoy full freedom of word and action, without the per- 


mission ef those combinations or conspiracies of the mighty, 


which threaten to convert Europe iuto one great stale prison. 
The numerous people whose happiness and tranquillity are 
so effectually secured by the simple forms of a free Govern- 
ment, are the growth of yesterday ; at the same rate of 
progress, they may reach in our lives as gigantic a superi- 
ority over the worn-out despotisms of the old world, as the 
physical features of America, her colossal mountains, her 
mighty rivers, her forests, and her lakes, exhibit in com- 
parison with those of Europe.” - 

This, Sir, is a specimen of Mr. Lawrence’s political cha- 
racter ; and, perhaps, little did he think when he wrote 
this page, that another year would make him another Lr 
SEvER! 

I now proceed to describe to you, Sir, his theological 
character: after examining the arrangement of the animal 
world, he says;— 

‘‘] cannot help pointing out to you how strongly the voice 
of nature, so clearly expressed in this obvious law, opposes 
all attempts at making mankind act or think alike: yet 
the legislatures and rulers of the world have persisted for 
centuries in endeavouring to reduce the opinions, the belief 
of their subjects, to certain fancied standards of perfection ; 
to impress on human thought that dreary sameness and 
dull monotony which all the discipline and all the rigours of 
a religious sect have been hardly able to maintain in the 
outward garb of its followers. The mind, however, cannot 
be drilled, cannot be made to move at the word of com- 
mand ; it scorns all shackles, and rises with fresh energy 
from every new atlempt to bind it down on this bed of 
PROCRASTES. 

“ Ail the oppression and persecution, all the bloodshed and 
misery, which the attempts to produce uniformity have oc- 
casioned, are, however, a less evil tlian the success of these 
mad efforts would be, were it possibie for thei to succeed 
in opposition to the natural coastitulion of the human mind, 
to the general scheme and plain desiga of nature. 
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“The most powerful monarch of modera history who 
exhibited the rare example of a voluntary retreat from. the 
cares of empire, while still fully able to “wield the sceptre, 
was rendered sensible of the extreme folly he had been 
guilly of in attempting to produce uniformily of opinion 
among the numerous subjects of his extensive dominions, 
by finding himself unable to make even two watches 0 
alike, although every part of, this simple mechanism was 
constructed, formed, and adjusted by himseif. The dear 
experience ‘and the candid coufession of Caanies V. were 
thrown away on his bigotted son—who repeated on a still 
grander scale, with fresh horrors and cruelties, the bloody 
experiment of draguoning his subjects into uniformity, only 
to instruct the world by a still more memorabie failure.” 

‘© The increasing fight of reason has destroyed m: any of 
these remnanis of “ignoraice and barbarism ; but much re 
‘mains to be done, before the final : aecomplisument of the 


> 


grand purpose, which, however delayed, cannot be uiti-— 


mately defeated,—-I mean the complete emancipation of the 


mind, the destruction of al! creeds and articles of faith, and — 


the eatablis shment of full freedom of opinion and belief. [ 


cannot doubt that a day will arrive, when the attempts at: 


enforcing uniformity of opinion will be deemed ‘as irrational 
and as liitle desirable, as to endeavour at producing sameuess 
of face and stature. * 

£‘In the mean time, no efforts capable of accelerating a 
consummation so beneficial to mankind should be omitted ; 
and I have therefore attempted to shew you, that, on this 
point, the analogies of natural history accord with the dic- 
tates of reason and the invariable instructions of experience.” 

The above extract will sufficiently ‘pourtray to you, Sir, 
the force and effect of Mr. Lawrence’s-theological opinions, 





* «These opinions do not need the support of names, or 1 might 
eite Locke, in whose Letters on Toleration all the great principles 
on which the freedom of the human mind rests, are fully dev eloped, 
and woanswerably established. This may be calleti specula ition, 
theory, or other bad names ; I have therefore pleasure in referring to 
the authority of a practical statesman and enlightened magisirate, 
See Jerrerson’s Notes on Virginia, page 261—270. Also, the 
Appendix, No. 8, ceutaining “‘ An Act for establishing religious 
Freedom, passed in the assembly of Virg Zinta, in the beginning of 
the Year 1786;” an adatiesale. wodel, which has been perfectly 
successful, and hitherto adopted in no other part of the world.” 
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and it Is well known that there are not one in ten of the 
whole of the surgical and medical profession, but-concur in 
sentiments with Mr. Lawrence. It would have been well 
for himself aud his country, when he found that his views and 
genius were opposed by two or three fea ding men in the 
Corporation, to have promulgated his se ntiments and dis- 
coveries distinct from his College connection. I can per- 
ceive a great obstacle to this in his future improvement, ith 
regard to subjects and future researches: but we have now 
toregret fora time the loss of the abilities of this GREAT 
maN. And all this to be ascribed to the mischief and malig- 
uity of Priests. That 1 do not lay more to the priests than 
they deserve, | should here notice that Mr. Lawrence was 

ublicly complimented in a pamphlet, for suppressing his 
tet after published, en behalf of the Clergy, by a priest 
reident at Bath, and was plainly told that he had disentangled 
himself from a connection with Carlile and his crew. ltis 
due to Mr. Lawrence to say that I have not the slightest 
knowledge of him, and knew nothing of his lectures until 
after they had been suppressed, and lad much d iffieulty in 
procuring a copy of them: they were previously published 
by a medical bovkseller and almost wholly confined to the 
profession. I conceive it to be a work of infinite importance, 
and should derive great pleasure in hearing the publication 
was resumed. 

[ begin to think it high time that I closed my letter, but aa I 
neither pray nor sing psaims, I have more time en my hands 
then when I wrote you from the King’s Bench Prison, you 
will therefore say that I write more for my own amusement, 
than for your information. For all this, I do sincerely return 
you thanks for your kind endeavours, and candidly pledge 
myself to you, that if you can convince me of error, I will 
with as much pleasure avow myself a Christian as I do now 
a Deist. 

R. CARLILE. 


Rev. James Rupes, D. D. 
Limehouse. 
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TO THE ADVOCATES OF JUSTICE, HUMANITY, 
AND RELIGIOUS TOLERATION, 





Fellow Citizens of this Mundane Baill, 


Superstition and Tyranny is now on the brink of ruin, 
and civil and religious liberty is advancing with gigantic 
strides, and will you not come forward te support its most 
bold and able advecate, who at the risk of his liberty, his 
property, and his life, has advocated your cause in spite of all 
the threats of inquisitiorial power. ‘The authors of this 
laconic address, are afew poor, but independant citizens, 
who have entered into a Penny Weekly Subscription, to 
assist in paying Mr. Carlile’s enormous fine, so unjustly § 
demanded, and we hope that hundreds will follow the 
example. The gallant Cochrane was liberated in a few 
days, by a penny subscription, and why should we not re. 
munerate the bold and patriotic Carlile, in the same manner, 
We have proposed to collect to the amount of Five Shillings, 
and then the collector regularly to pay it into the hands of 
Mrs. Carlile, or any other person appointed to receive it, 
and if agreeable to the Editor, to have it inserted in “ The 
Republican; we therefore for the first time subscribe 5s.; 


and W. J. 2s. 6d. 
J. JONES, CoLLecror. © 


‘This Subscription commenced Nov. 2ist 1819. 
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MORALITY AND RELIGION, 
How far related or dependent on cack other. 


—_— ll or - = 


«« Letters from St. Petersburgh to the 30th of November (N.S.) 
state, that the Emperor Alexander, apprehensive that the morals 
of his people would be injured by their reading the account of 
Carlile’s Trial, had given directions to the Police to prevent the 


introduction of all the English Newspapers which contain it.” 
Times, Dec. 29, 1819. 


ir must be admitted by all, that in the present state of 
society this question. is become a very important one. The 
above incident has induced me to attempt the inquiry, Whe- 
ther morality and religion are dependent on each other; or 
whether the profession of some specific religion is essential 
to the possession of morality? Before I go into the question, 
it may be necessary to notice the present state of religion’ 
in Europe; and in doing this, I must re ke: that the 
Emperor Alexander has furnished me with a key to the 
feelings and opinions of the crowned heads, which plainly 
unfolds, that the Christian Religion is more essential to the 
support of absolute monarchy, than the 3 of morality. 
It is well known that at the expulsion of Buonaparte from 
France, a secret alliance was formed between the Emperors of ' 
Russia and Austria, and the King of Prussia, under the title 
of the Holy Alliance, and that some scruples were avowed 
on the part of Great Britain and France, to sign and adhere ' 
toit. However, bothof these latter powers, with many infe- 
rior ones, have subsequently expressed their approbation of 
this Holy Alliance and subscribed to it. That there is some 
hidden measure ‘to be pursued in this Holy Alliance, the 
effects of which are scarcely yet visible, few will doubt; 
and that the above measure of the Emperor Alexander is 
indicative of the character of this Holy Alliance, there is 
much reason to suspect. That the Emperor Alexander is an 
imbecile in mind, both his countenance and his actions suf- 
ficiently pourtray. That neither he nor his Holy Allies of 
Austria and Prussia have sufficient capacity or integrity for 
parish officers, their whole conduct with Buonaparte has 
fully evinced. They became the playthings and footstools 
of that once great man, alternately, as suited his convenience; 
and nothing but that blind — which is the uniform ° 
VOL, II, 
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attendant on monarchical and imperial conquests, and which 
makes the conqueror vainly imagine he is the favourite or 
instrument of some supernatural being, and that the ele- 
ments will be rendered subservient to his interest, could have 
rescued the projectors of this Holy Alliance from that de- 

ded and habitual servility to which Buonaparte had 
reduced them. That religion is increased with the imbe- 
cility of the mind, has invariably been apparent, and that 
where sueh imbecility exists, the profession of religion is the 
‘most sincere, those who contemplate mankind will not deny. 
That the present Ferdinand of Spain is sincere in his mea- 
sures and professions of religion, his imbecility will induce 
me to admit, but at the same time the horrid cruelties which 
result from his religious imbecility, assure me that morality 
is no part of his shane; neither has. it-place in his bosom ; 
and at the same time that morality makes no part of the 
religion observed in Spain. The present Louis of France, 
who of himself is a mere non-entity, and has shewn himself 
contented in every stage and state of life, provided his sen- 
sualities were attainable, and who like bis royal neighbour 
has felt no ambition beyond. the debaucheries of his mind 
and. stomach, he also practises all the ceremonies of religion. 
But duriag his long absence from his country, the public 
opinion in France having trampled religion under foot, 
Louis has neither nerve nor_mind to make any change, and 
consequently we are unable to judge how far his own reli- 
gion is tinctured with morality. 

‘That Buonaparte felt none of those imbecile qualms of 
conscience, we have strong practical evidence ; for —- 
he restored the Catholic igion in France, after not only 
ran species, but C ristianity itself had been abo- 
li by the Senate, as a fraud and imposture, in common 
with every other species of religion; yet it was evidently to 
render it subservient to the accomplishment of his political 
purposes; for by restoring the Catholic religion he kept the 
Pope under his thumb in his own territory, and became 
the supreme head of that church himself. ‘This must be 
viewed as a grand political measure of Buonaparte’s, and 
not from an worm for religion; for at the same time that 
he avowed himself a Christian, he naturalized the Jew as a 
citizen of et bw just before = rofessed Mahome- 
tanism in Egypt. That Buonaparte valued morality as light! 
as he did a we have cafficicnt roof ; therefore ¥e 
must conclude that he was not the real friend or believer in 
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either. In fact, I know no monarch in history, since Alfred 
of England, who at the same time combined the three qua- 
lities of being religious, moral, and humane. They are ge- 
nerally impelled by motives of aggrandizement, and consi- 
der their subjects, or people, as the machine intended for 
its accomplishment: hence destructive wars, and all the 
cruelties and sufferings which are inflicted on mankind, and 
which deceitful priests would inculcate as visitations of an 
offended God. My argument is not that the absence of re- 
ligion is the criterion of morality; but that both may exist 
together—that they may exist independent of each other,— 
and that the most pure and disinterested morality is to be 
found in that bosom which is not contaminated with any 
religious principles or creeds. | 

That the present state of religion in Europe, is an improve- 
ment on what it has hitherto been, must be admitted; for 
with the exeeption of Spain, the Inquisition is abolished, and 
corporeal torture no a inflicted, for the benefit of that 
phantom, the soul. The means now resorted to, to meet 
opponents in point of faith, are to crush them, to rob them 
of all their property, throw their bodies into prison, and thus 
the sticklers for uniformity hope to silence those who pre- 
sume to doubt the rectitude of their faith, We have strong 
practical proof of this existing in London at this moment; 
whilst the “ Age of Reason” was in free circulation, not a 
single priest dared to lift his pen against it; they waited with 
the most dreadful anxiety to see whether a jury would again 
give a verdict against it, and when the verdict proved. to be 
in their favor, and calculated to proteet them a few years 
longer, they gave loose to the most extravagant joy: they 
actually stood together in small crowds in the Guildhall, and 
jumped—shook their sides—laughed, and congratulated each 
other, on their supposed victory. They retired to their homes, 
and the next Sunday became a day of yee: (ad their 
pulpits resounded with anathemas on the Age of Reason, and 
its publisher ; they thanked their God for having protected 
the judge and jury from the wiles of Satan and Carlile; 
and had it been that long looked for “ second coming of the 
Messiah,” their minds.could not have felt greater joy. At a 
chapel in the City Road, in the Wesleyan connexion, they 
met simultaneously, as soon_as they heard of the verdict, and 
continued in prayer and thanksgiving until ten o'clock at 
night. This sufficiently proves their alarm at the progress 
of the Age of Reason; it is ne sooner suppressed and chained 
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down by new laws, than forthcomes this valiant tribe, with 
their “ Christian,’ and ‘ Christian Champion,” with a va- 
riety of other publications, to de what they call “ writing it 
‘down ;” and I doubt not, but in the course of a few weeks, 
we shall hear that they have quite written it down. | 
The * Society for promoting Christian Knowledge” ean 
no longer attend to their foreign affairs, their mission- 
aries, &c, The enemy is at their gates, and all their 
resources are necessary and not sufficient to cope with him 
at home. They summon a special general meeting, alias 
a council of war, additional aids are called for, they profess 
an alarm at the near and daring approach of the enemy, and 
resolye to meet him with their lives aud fortunes. Is this 
conduct similar to that which we find in the tale of Jesus 
and his Disciples? No. They clearly see that the delusion 
is discovered—the fraud is no Notes practicable—their craft 
is in danger, and they became desperate with its dissolution. 
Is. it not a moral property to make an artificial show of 
virtue. Virtue and morality need not the aid of reli- 
gion to their SOpPOrt: Moral virtue will not amalgamaté 
with religious professions. The one may be likened to the 
; pa i and effulgent rays of the sun; the other to the fog 
and mist they dissipate. ee « 
If we view morality and religion in the abstract, we shall 
find that they are necessarily distinct. Morality is a species 
of humanity or fellow feeling, by which we so regulate our 
conduct as to avoid doing any kind of injury to our fellow 
creatures, of whatever species; and on the other hand, to 
study to add to their comforts and well being, which might 
at all times be done to a certain extent, without impairing 
our own comforts and well being. Religion having been so — 
long professed, might now be called a vague something, 
which, strictly and properly speaking, should be confined 
more to the mind than the action. It is the result of a be-. 
lief of a Great Creator, by which belief we feel an impulse 
to venerate him; because that veneration instils into the 
mind a hope of profit, imagining that the Creator has the 
wer of dispensing the edbtlts which are so eagerly 
sought after amongst mankind ; end further, that it will pro- 
cure eternal bliss for the soul, by its entering into heaven, or 
lace of eternal rest and pleasure, after it quits the body, or 
when life becomes extinct. There are some whose minds 
are ‘more imbecile and insane, who presume that their bo; 
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dies are of too much importance to perish like other animals, 
and that it will be re-united in all its parts, re-invigorated 
with life and soul, and ushered into this most desirable 
aradise. However, taking religion in all its supposed 
beri and acceptations, it is wholly confined between the 
mind of the creature and the Creator. The religion of one 
man cannot possibly affect another, whereas morality is a 
virtue conducive to the interests of mankind generally, and 
whenever one single man possesses and practices it, its ge- 
nial influence is felt by many others around him. This 
short argument, I think, must clearly show that moralit 
and religion are necessarily distinct. In fact, one of the al- 
leged duties of Christians, according to their present teach- 


‘ers is, that they should not crave the pleasures and good 


things of this life, but be content with enjoying that which 
is supposed to be in store for them, when it becomes extinct. 
They are told they cannot serve God and Mammon; or in 
other words, that if they look after the good things of this 
world, they must expect no share in those of the next. 
Where shall we find the priest that has ever adhered to this 


‘doctrine? They are like those who compose the English . 


Legislature; they make laws and impose burthens, but take 
care that it deprives them of none of the good things of this 
life; whilst on the other hand they deprive millions of the 
common necessaries for existence. 

Those who argue that morality cannot be possessed by 
man, without the possession of religion also; or on the other 
hand, that religion cannot be possessed without the pos- 
session of morality, must be very ignorant of human nature. 
There may be a mixture of both in the mind of ‘some men, 
but religion is most assuredly an alloy, when mixed with 
genuine age Whether was it the religion or the mo- 
rality of the philanthropic Howard that induced him to travel 
from prison to prison, and from couutry to country, to re- 
lieve the distresses and ameliorate the condition of his fellow 
creatures? When on his death-bed, and asked by his 
friends or attendants what they should do with his body, as 
he was then on a foreign soil; he answered, “ Where the 
tree falls, there let it lie:” a sure proof of what he thought 
of the body after death. Surely, then, it was the morality 
of Howard that became the impulse to action. Is it religion 
that impels’Mr. Robert Owen to spend his time and his for- 
tune to reduce the misery and distresses brought on by a 
spendthrift Family and Government? No: the contrary is 
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avowed ;: it is morality, free from the alloy ef religion, that 
fortifies Mr. Owen in his perseverance. The same thing 
might be said of Mrs. Fry: it is hamanity and morality that 
become the stimulants to action in her mind. Religion is a 
mere profession of the mind, rendered necessary only be- 
cause it. is a necessary political machine and state engine. 
Look at Castlereagh, and Wellington, and others: you will 
find their routs and dinner parties are regularly held ona 
Sunday. If those men had the least idea of the necessity, 
for future safety and welfare, of adhering to the religious 
maxims of the day, would they not, at least, desist from 
holding parties of amusement and pleasure, on the day 
which of all others we are instructed to keep holy. What 
an uproar do we hear of the dreadful consequences of Sab- 
bath-breaking, when some poor frenzied creature who, par- 
rot-like, is taught to say. when he comes to the gallows, 
that it arose from his neglect of and breaking the Sabbath ? 
And yet neither Archbishops, Bishops, nor inferior priests, 
say one word about Castlereagh’s Sabbath-breaking ; and 
I will pledge my life that should he come to the gallows, 
it will not be attributed to that—that it will be neither 
charged, nor will he confess it. 

Seeing then, that those, who may be supposed to be inte- 
rested in setting those actions and duties they so strenuously 
inculcate on others, cannot confine their will and inclinations, 
in opposition to their better knowledge, does it not afford a 
strong presumption, that there is something wrong in those _ 
doctrines, which we find so opposite to their own dispositions ? 

I cannot, myself, charge them with irreligion and immo- 
rality, seeing that I do not make a profession of religion, and 
consequently can perceive no immorality in their holding 
pores of pleasure on the Sunday: but to those who act upon 

ir professions, and set aside this day for religious wor- 
ship, their conduct becomes not only immoral but criminal, 
as the imaginary virtues or vices of a Court or Government 
are at all times contagious. 

Where morality is merely professed, and not practised, its 
extent is easily to be discerned ; but with religion this is not 
the case, because a good outward shew of the latter, and an 
uniformity in attending places of worship, prevents all access 
to the heart and mind of such professor, and consequently 
an inability to decide on tlie merits of his religious faith. 

An infinity of aphorisms might be laid down on this sub- 
ject, but I trust that those already advanced, plain and eon- 


cise as they are, will be found sufficient to support the argue 
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ment here proposed, that morality is not, in any shape, de- 
pendent on, but quite independent of any species of religion 
or public worship, and that it is rather injured than promot- 
ed by a connection of the kind. 1 would instance the va- 
rious bodies of dissenters from the established church of 
this country: their shades and gradations of dissent are al- 
most innumerable and sca gtobendite : however, it is suf- 
ficient only that they attend different places of worship, to 
occasion a distance and dissent from each other; their friend- 
ship and even humanity is confined merely to that sect, and 
those more eens who attend the same meeting-house, 
pod not only form themselves into societies for particular 
modes and forms of worship, but carry the same spirit and 
disposition to their respective homes and business; they sepa- 
rate themselves as a as possible from all others who do 
not travel to heaven in the same path as they have discovered! 
The consequence of this is, that those persons who make in- 
terest, and an accumulation of property their idol, are-sure 
to join those societies of dissenters, whose aggregate interest 
and property becomes most advantageous to them; here they 
find emdihelis under the necessity of displaying an hypo- 
critical and outward show of religion, commensurate with the 
professions or even practice of the society in general. — This 
of itself is sufficient to destroy every shade of morality that 
might have previously existed in the bosoms of such per- 
sons, and makes them at once the worst and most dangerous 
members of society. 

I must beg not to be understood, as including all who 
make a profession of observing a particular doctrine or reli- 

ion, as deviating from their former moral rectitude, but this 

do aver, that religion does not alter the inherent disposi- 
tion of any man. If he was dishonest before, religion will 
not make him honest. If he was in temper violent, he will 
affect a change, but it is only an outward change, the same 
eres pent up in the bosom, and will display itself 


in a thousand other ways. 
Dorchester Goal, January 7, 1820. | 
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A LETTER TO A DEIST ON THE AGE OF 
REASON, PART 1. 


By the Rev. James Rudge, D.D. F.R.S. 





SIR, 


I lately received a letter, in which you request my Opie 
nion of the 4ge of Reason, and express a hope that my 
judgment, on the whole, may be favourable. I have read, 
at your desire, that publication, and now present you with 
the result of my examination. I beg you will do me the 
justice to believe that [ have been honest and sincere, and 
that the conclusion at which 1 have arrived is the result 
only of a full, candid, and unprejudiced investigation of 
the work in question. 

I have read it thoroughly ; and I am free to own, that it 
is a work in which I have found much asserted, and no- 
thing proved, against the Scriptures as the word of God— 
nothing, in short, which ought to invalidate their authority, 
or shake the principles and faith of any true believer. 
There can be no doubt of the object for which it was ori- 
ginally published—to make the “ age of reason” succeed 
the “ age of Christianity,” or, in other words, to establish 
the one on the ruins of the other. Ido not say that the 
‘author has expressed himself thus in so many words; but 
this is the implied and evident tendency of his work. k 
believe him to have been sincere in this object, in the 
same sense in which | give the Jews, who lived 1800 years 
since, credit for sincerity in putting to death the Author 
of Christianity, and who verily thought that with the very 
nails with which they affixed his hands and his feet to the 
cross, the cause of Christianity would be there so pierced | 
and wounded, as to perish with its Founder amid the scotis 
and revilings of a sincere and exasperated rabble. _Whe- 
ther the execution of our author’s plan was equal to the 
sincerity in which it was conceived and matured,: and ~ 
brought to light, is another point upon which a very dif- 
ferent judgment may be formed: and this is the point at 
issue. What my judgment is may be collected from the 
answer which I have already given; but I have no ob- 
jection to explain more fully my opinion. For this pur- 
pose I am fready te devote a short time.to the subject, 
and examine a few of the varieus assertions with which 

he Age of Reason abounds ; for that they are assertions, 
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and not proofs on any one point, will, I think, be abun. . 
dantly evident to every candid and dispassionate enquirer, 
I have read with patience the work in question. I beg in 
return the same favour—an indulgent perusal of my letter. 

At the commencement of the work, the motives for 
which it was undertaken are stated. Im the estimation of 
its author they were sufficiently pure, and I will not ques- 
tion them. The French Revolution had disorganized the 
whole frame of society, and obliterated every trace of re- 
ligion in that unhappy country. In this disastrous state 
of things, a work, like the Age of Reason, was thought to 
be exceedingly necessary. Accordingly its author sat 
down, and applying himself, with the whole vigour of his 
mind, produced the present work, lest in the general wreck 
of superstition, of false systems of government, and false 
theology, morality, humanity, and the theology that is true, 
should be lost sight of! A more philanthropic project was 
never conceived by the mind of man; and had its author 
lived some two thousauds years ago, a niche in the Pan- 
theon would in justice have been decreed to him. 

In the general wreck that ensued in France, those, to 
whom the good of their fellow-creatures was a prominent 
object of consideration, were naturally prompted to de- 
vise some schemes, and adopt sonie measure, by which 
true theology and morality might be established in the 
world. Among the contributors that started forth was the 
author of the Age of Reason, who has left upon record, 
for the good and happiness of our species, his theological 
creed! To that creed, as far as it goes, | have no objec- 
tion to subscribe; and I think the happiness of mankind 
would be promoted, were the faith which he promulgated 
to be reduced to practice. J, Sir, in common with this 
framer of a new creed, believe in one GOD, and tio more. 
I hope, alsv, for happiness beyond this life.. Divested of 
that hope, I should be of all men most wretched. I know 
not whether Mr. Paine’s and my creed agree in this parti- 
cular; but my creed is this—that believmg in one GOD, I 
look for happiness beyond this life, by loving him with all 
my heart, and worshipping him with all my strength. IT 
believe, too, in the equality of man ; and that in the sight 
of HIM, who is no respecter of persons, the only difference 
between man and mani in this life, is virtue and vice. It 
is a part of his creed to hope for happiness beyond the 
gtave.” There is, ‘then, another life, in which this cifference 
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will be more fully manifest, and the happiness of those 
only who have diligently served GOD will be complete, 
I believe with Mr. Paine, that religious duties consist in 
doing justice, loving mercy, and endeavouring to make our 


JSellow-creatures happy. Pardon me, Sir; but [ find the 


same exposition of religious duties in my BIBLE, clothed 
in the most beautiful language—“ He hath showed thee, 
O man! what is good: and what doth ‘the LORD require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy GOD i” What a fine epitome of re- 
ligious duties; and how would the happiness of our 
species be-promoted, were the practice of them to be uni- 
versal ! | 

The above constitutes the whole creed of the author of the 
Age of Reason ; and thus far have we proceeded in amity 


and felowship. I do not here insist upon the other 


articles of my own creed. They form a part of what he does 
not believe: and here, Sir, the bond of unity is broken be- 
tween us. I will not prejudge, however, the points at issue, 


mor say that he is een, because I differ from him. All I 
0 


ask is, condemn me not for exercisiag this right, and think- 
ing otherwise. I do assure you, Sir, with all the sincerity 
and frankness with which the mind of man communicates 
with itself, that I have been mentally faithful to myself ; 
and I further assure you, that I am not one of that weak and 
despicable kind as to profess to believe what I do not believe. 

After this frank and honest declaration of my sentiments, 
I will examine, one by one, and as shortly as I can, the dif- 
ferent assertions contained in the Age of on. 


The first article of the author's disbelief is, that he does — 


not believe in the creed professed by the Jewish church—by 
the Roman Church—by the Turkish church—by the Protes- 
tant church, nor by any church that he knows of. My own 
mind, he says, is my own church. With respect to this last 
notable assertion, all I have to say on that head is, as he ac- 
knowledged that he had a church, I hope that he, and all 
who have adopted his creed, have converted it to the parpo: 
for which such buildings are universally ereeted, al eam 
worshipped in it the LORD their GOD, in whom they profess 
in their creed to believe! | 

As a setter up of a new mode of faith, it was perfectly con- 
sistent with the character of the author of the of | 
to have rejected the whole of the old systems, and not have 
left one stone upon another of the former superstition, and 
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false theology. I give him credit for the consistency of his 
revolutionary plan, by which, as with the besom of destruc- 
tion, he would sweep away the whole national order of 
priesthood, and —— thing appertaining to compulsive sys- 


tems of religion, and compulsive articles of faith; and erect 
in their stead his own pure, unmixed and unadulterated the- 
ological creed. All this has a face of philanthropy and at- 
traction upon it: but why should I not be made wiser by ex- 

rience! The experiment, Sir, has been made in France 
in our day. The national priesthood was abolished—the al- 
tars of religion were overthrown—the temples of the Most 
High were profaned—a new order of things was substituted | 
—liberty, one and indivisible, was worshipped—the God of 
Heaven was dethroned from all the homage, the hearts and 
love of his creatures: and where were the boasted morality, 
humanity, and the theology that is true, preached by this 
arch-disciple of infidelity? Were they—they even—lost 
sight of? Long, Sir, before I become a convert to any 
change and renounce the creed of the old school I must be 
convinced by argument irrefragable, that its necessity is ab- 
solute and certain; nor do | wish to wade through the blood 
of my fellow-creatures, in order to attain it; for my creed ig - 
to do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly with my. God. 

But after all, what avails the disbelief of the author of the 
Age of Reason? He has not condescended to state one rea- 
son, nor give one proof why 1 should believe as he does, and 
renounce the creed J at present profess. He believes not in 
the creed professed by the Protestant church, with which as 
a Protestant, I am chiefly concerned. Until he does so, ex- 
cuse me for saying that I shall not be of his craft, but shall 
continue, by the help of my God, firm and inflexible in my 
adherence to it, and be in no way moved by unsupported as- 
severations on the one hand, or scoffs and revilings on the 
other. | 

His assertion, that all national institutions of churches are 
no other.than human imventions, and that they were set up 
to terrify and enslave mankind, and monopolize power and 
profit, rests only on his own authority, and can have no pos- 
sible weight, because, as it respects the Jewish and Christian 
churches, it is unsupported by proofs. ‘The Jewish national 
church was no human invention. It was expressly ordained 
by God; and, therefore, his institutions, and not man’s. My 
authority is the Bible, which (without here insisting on Its 
being the Word of God) contains the relation of facts, for 
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which there is as much internal and external evidence to 
justify belief, as for any circumstance related in any other 
historical work. The assertion, is as equally destitute of truth as 
it regards the Christian church. We have evidence sufficiént 
to satisfy any ‘reasonable man that its origin is divine, and 
was derivedfrom the first Apostles of the Christian church;. 
and have ample authority to justify us in calling the national 
Church of England, as a branch of the general Church of 
Christ, an apostolical church, and divine in its origin. The 
first Christian church which was established was at Jeru- 
salem, and this was founded by the Apostles, who received 
' their authority from on high, and to be esteemed, therefore, 
of divine institution. During the first century, this was the 
model after which all others were directed to be governed, 

In every country which was hallowed by the personal mi- 
nistry and labours of the Apostles, churches were raised 
for the worship of God after this model, and the course of 
discipline it enjoined, and the form of sound doctrine it 
recommended, was generally adopted.. I know not what 
you may think of thiv. _ As a disciple of the new creed, 
you will probably revile it: but, Sir, it is founded upon 
evidence, which no attempts of the-infidel can invalidate, and 
no assertion of the Deist can disprove. 

Equally destitute of truth is the assertion, as it respects 
in particular the Christian church, that it was set up to 
terrify and enslave mankind, and monopolize power and» 
profit. It has been set up for far different purposes, not to 
terrify, but excite in the minds ofall men, an abiding 
sense, and a becoming awe of the might and majesty of 
God, and a fear and trembling lest we should offend a 
Being who is so great in the demonstration of his "agha and 
so good in the dispensation of his mercy. As his majesty 
is, so is his mercy ; and the view of their blended attributes, 
if they inspire awe on the one hand, enkindle love on the other. 
We look up to God, as our common Father, and our love to 
him, as his children, casteth out fear, and we pay the homage 
of our filial duty with no slavish dread, but with the most 
‘perfect freedom. 

As tothe monopoly of power and profit, the charge can 
be as little sustained as the other assertions. I know, as 
it respects our national church in particular, of no power if. 

es, nor of any profit it enjoys, but. those which are 
proper for the due administration of its rites, the mainte- 
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nance of its authority, and the support of its ministers; 
and it is surely a perversion of the term to call this power 
and profita monopoly. The Protestant chureh, as estab- 
lished in this country. at the Reformation, inculcated the 
free worship of God. It has its churches in which his wor- 
ship is observed, and his rites are alministered. For this 
purpose, an order of priesthood has }een ordained to lead 
the devotions of the people, and conduct the services of the 
Temple, and perform such other offices as befit the rank and 
station for which they have been set apart and consecrated, 
A superior order of priesthood, according to the apostolical 
rule, has been appointed ; and they are invested with a cer- 
tain power—I knew not how it can be said that they mono» 
pene it—to see that those of a lower degree live in con- 
ormity to the solemn vows under which they pledged them- 
selves to keep, themselves unspotted from the world, and - 
feed the flock committed to their charge. In the exercise 
of these duties certain profits accrue indeed to both, and a 
tenth of the produce of the soil is appropriated to the re- 
muneration of. their services. Whether this method is. the 


-best that could be devised, I say not; but this I say, that 
. it is a kind of remuneration which has antiquity for its recom- 


mendation and defence, and it so obtained 5 or 6000 years 
since, as we find from the most authentic historical work 
now extant. And what reason has the author of the Age of 
Reason to allege why they should not receive some such 
remuneration, and be paid for their toils and ministration ? 
You, Sir, would think it hard, if you were to give your 
time and service to some professional pursuit, or some com- 
mercial business, and receive no sort of pécuniary recom- 
pence, Begrudge not then the priests the fruits and profits 
of their labours—compared with what some others receive 
from their mental pr bodily pursuits, their compensation is 
not so great as may be imagined, and many. instances there 
are among the priesthood, in which the lowest mechanic is 
better ir. than the parish priest, though gifted with all the 
accomplishments of the scholar, and all the talents of the 
divine. | 

“ Were I to notice every false assertion and groundless 
statement which occur in every part of the Age of Reason, 
I fear that my letter, which I intended to be short, would be 
extended to an immoderate length. Some there are, then, 


of which I must only take a short account, Of this kind 
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is the author's assertion respecting what he terms the 
adulterous connexion of church and state. In what seuse 
the union of church and state can be construed into an act 
ofadultery, 1 am at a Joss to determine. This coarse and 
senseless term can in no way be applied to the agg of 
which Christ was the founder; for with the politics of states 
he expressly prohibited any interference, enjoining only on 
his followers the duty of allegiance to governors, and com- 
manding tribute to be given to whom tribute was due. With 
certain indeed—the disciples of the new creed—the exaction 
of this tribute, and the payment of this allegiance, may be 
akin to the crime denounced in the seventh commandment of 
_the decalogue, and here, with so much liberality applied to 
the union of church and state! Christ went not one step 
further: and the wisdom and spirit he evinced and recom-~ 
mended in this instance, has been imitated and adopted b 
that pure and unadulterated branch of the universal chal 
established in this land. It interferes and identifies itself as 
little as possible, with the state. It is true it prays for the 
king, and all that are in authority under him: id who but 
the lawless and irreligious will refuse this act of reasonable 
service? It is of the very essence of Christianity to make 
od subjects. Wise, therefore, has been the state, which 
has adopted and constituted it as part of the common law of 
the land. So far the one is allied to the other; and that this 
union may ever be preserved pure and undefiled, and that: 
the one may never be divorced fromthe other, may Almighty 
God grant to the shame and confusion of the infidel, and the 
glory and. happiness of the believer! 
' ‘The generous solicitude manifested by the author for Ame- 
rica, was, I have no doubt, gratefully appreciated by the 
the people of that country. To what extent they adopted his 
pore, unmixed, and unadulterated creed, we are not told. If 
may judge, however, from occasional correspondence with 
some of my trans-atlantic brethren, his Age of Reason was 
as little prized as his Common Sense. 

The next assertion in the Age of Reason, of which I shall 
take notice is, that “every national church has established 
itself by pes some special mission from God, com- 
municated to certain individuals. The Jews have their Moses 
-—the Christians their Jesus Christ, their Apostles, and saints 
—and the Turks their Mahomet, as if the way to God was — 
not open to every man alike. 1 am concerned only about the 
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Jewish and Christian churches; and as far as any historical 
narrative can be relied on, we have ample cause for believ- 
ing that such communications were made to the respective 
authors.of both religions.’’ The author of the Age of Reason 
may construe the evidence upon which this belief rests into 
retence, and designate it by what name he pleases. The 
Sows say, that the word, in which the fact of this communi- 
cation is recorded, was given by God to Moses, face to face 
—the Jews of the present day maintain it; and so I read, 
and so I believe : and my belief is quite as rational as the dis- 
belief of the author of the Age of Reason. It is many degrees 
moreso; for while he asserts, { prove it by authority unques- 
tionable. The Christians say, that their word came by divine 
inspiration, They not only say so—they do somethiug more, 
By ae ots the most indisputable — by miracles the most 
astonishing—by testimonies the most abundant, they can 
e that all Scripture was given by inspiration of God. 

I see not why I should resist this cloud of witnesses, be- 
cause Mr, Thomas Paine chooses to play the part of the 
sceptic! The Turks say, that their word (the Koren) was 
brought by an angel from Heaven. As the fulness of the 
evidence in the two former eases made me believe, so the 
want of evidence in the latter case makes me disbelieve; 
and I am further fortified in my disbelief by the discre- 
pancy between the life of Mahomet, and the lives of Christ 


and Moses. 
[To be continued] 








LETTER TO DR. RUDGE, | 
In answer to his “ Letter to a Deisi,” on the Age of Reason. 


Dorchester Gacl, Jan. 10th, 1820. 
Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of two numbers of a 
work entitled the “ Christian Champion,” containing your 
letter, addressed to a Deist, in answer to his request that 
you would give him your opinion of the “ Age of Reason,” 
and hoping that opinion might be favorable. Presuming 
that | am the person. addressed, and as you have done me 
the honour to forward me a copy of it, I feel myself called 
on to answer it, believing it to be answerable, and quite 
another thing to what it professes to be. I perceive that the 
officious Editor of the “ Christian Champion” has given out, 
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that he thought proper to alter or omitsome of the passages, 
because, forsooth, he is of opinion, that Dr. Rudge has 
conceded too. much ‘to modern infidels, in admitting their 
good intentions or. qualities; which this Christian Cham. 
pion thinks they are not entitled to: This is the Christian- 
ity that has ever been in practice, and quite a different 
thing to what it is professed to be in the abstract. Lest 
ued letter should not be read by the readers of the Repub. 
“ Christian Champion,” being anxious to give it the great. 
est publicity, particularly among those a have read the 
« Age of Reason,” and who will read this answer to it, 
Before I make any observations on the letter, I should state, 
that I am proceeding from memory and recolleetion after a 
careful reading, as | accidentally and unintentionally packed 
it up this morning and sent it off to London. Although I 
am prevented from making extracts from your letter, I thiak 
it will be seen that I retain every part of it that can be no- 
ticed, and quotations become the less necessary because the 
Letter and its answer will go forth together. 


You have begun well; with a great, deal of apparent 


mildness and candouy, commending the cause and reasonof 


Mr. Paine’s wating the “ Age of Reason,” agreeing altoge- 
and his opinion of the necessary duties 
of man, but there is astop put to this affected candour when — 


ther with his cree 


Mr. Paine recites what he-disbelieves: and why? Because 
Mr. Paine disbelieves in the doctrines of that Chareh, of 
which Dr. Rudge is an interested and officiating member, 
You are ready with Mr, Paine to decry the Mahometan 


Church, or any other Church, but that in which you feel — 


interested. You affect to treat with contempt the preten- 
sions of Mahomet, and contrast his actions with those re- 
lated of Jesus. Certainly, the character drawn of Jesus is 
not so harsh and objectionable (in_their quality of divine 
mowenger#) as that of Mahomet. But why is this? Be- 
cause Mahomet in a great measure wrete his own life and 


doctrines in ‘the Koran; gave encouragement to all those 


passions and feelings which were predominant in that age 
and that country, was a bold, courageous, skilful, and suc- 
céssful impostor. Whilst the life and doctrines of Jesus are 
the work of some of liis followers, and all fable for what 
we know. Look for a moment and see the difference of the 
pro ress of Christianity and Mahometanism. The one ac- 
cording to its own history lurked about in holes and corners 





ican, I have-thought it necessary to reprint it from the 
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for three centuries, was adopted by none but the lowest and 
most abandoned classes of society; until Constantine made 
it fashionable, when every Roman courtier found it neces- 
sary to adopt it as his- creed, and forsake the gods of the 
Pantheon. But Mahometanism began 600 years after the 
Christian era; its progress was rapid and instantaneous, 
and all the divinity of Christianity could not wichstand it, in 
its own country, and all ihe crusades of the combined forces 
of Europe have not been able to remove it : most assured] 
if either cause could lay claim to divinity, we must grant it 
to Mahometanism, as the most powerful, the most rigidly 
observed, and productive of the most morality. The rays 
of philosophy shall scatter the influence of both, and man 
recover a pure and uncorrupted mind. 

Another passage which you have stuck fast on, and which 
you say you cannot explain or account for, is, Mr. Paine’s 
application of the word, adultery to the union of Church 
and. State. I will endeavour to clear up the assertion. of 
Mr. Paine, and shew you that the figure is applicable and 
proper. 

The Christian church has ever beén closely interwoven 
with every state in which it has existed. Whether the church 
or state is most deserving of the masculine gender, I shall: 
not here enquire. It willbe sufficient for my purpose to.ob- 
serve, that sometimes the church has ruled the state, and ‘at 
other times the state has mastered the church. For instance,’ 
the Christian church grew. up with the decline of the Roman 
state, aud at length saevaiel over it; and the offices of state 
were all combined with and subervient to the. offices of the 
church,-till at length the title of sovereign or emperor of the 
state, sunk into the arms Of holy mother church. By: the by 
we must admit the church,to be of the feminine gender, or 
we shall miscoustrue the sublime and chaste allegory of So- 
lomon’s Songs. Again, at the persed called the Reformation, 
or more properly speaking, the deviation from a former course, 
several states became masters of the Roman church. — But 
holy mother church never. forgives those who deviate, and: 
the body is sure to suffer for what she conceives to be the de- 
fects of the mind. The act of adultery becomes applicable to 
the union of church and state, because the church professes 
to be a wife and a prude, and calls Jesus her spouse, her 
Lord and Master. The members of the church affect to be 
negligent and not to be seeking after the enroluments of the 
“th wae like an unfaithful wife, they are continually 
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runuing into this “ adulterous connection,” and studiously 
beguile the unwary observer with outward professions of pu- 
rity and chastity. Each sister calls the other the “ Whore of 
Babylon,” and alternately prays for “the fall of this great 
this drunken whore, whose abominations pollute the earth.” 
This, you will say, is coarse and vulgar hhiguaire, but re- 
collect, it is not the language of my mind, it is the language 
of what you call scripture, and a just quotation and application. 
You notice Mr. Paine’s definition of religious duties, ap- 
rove them, and immediately turn round aud shew, that your 
ible teaches the same. NewherMr. Paine nor any other per- 
son has ever denied that the Old and New Testament contain 
some good moral precepts, and where is the difference, if they 
are practised, whether they are learnt from “ The Bible” or 
the “Age of Reason.” That volume is certainly to be preferred 
where those preeepts are to be found in every page, and 
not to be gathered from a heap of rubbish. 
Thus far you have gone on like a free and candid en- 
quirer, but the sequel will show that you have finished like 
a priest. . 
Considering your situation in life, I began to read with 
bation, and even admiration; but judge my astonish. 
ment when I found you had not gone many pages into the” 
work, before you threw it down with the following” excla- 
mation: “ The highest Court of Law in this country. has 
declared that Christianity is part and parcel of the coca 
law: this book boldly calls Christianity in question; that 
Court has declared that this book is a blasphemous libel, 
and I will not retail its blasphemies, lest I should cause } 
some. brother to offend!” is is Dr. Rudge’s mode of. . 
giving an opinion of .and answering a book, which doubts : 
the truth of the religion he professes! . 
I am sorry, Sir, that you should have put pen to paper 
on this subject; and still more so, when I find such a letter , 
as this put to press and published as an answer, and that § ' ; 
too for the benefit of those who are not in the habit of hear-_ t 
ing you preach, You must continue your labours, Sir, amidst fF  ¢ 
the cells of Newgate, and draw reluctant and perliaps false “Fy 
confessions from convicted culprits: for I am certain that in 
your pen will never procure for you the MITRE. | n 
The Bishop of Llandaff has gone further. into the Age of. e 
Reason; -he paid Mr, Paine as much compliment for his | a 
talents as their respective circumstances would admit of, p 
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yet the Bishop took only the weak and minor peints, and ' 
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assed over the most important part, although he wrote a 
pamphlet as large as that which he reviewed. But his suc- 
cessor to that dioeese has lately asserted in the House of Lords, 
that he has examined all the infidel writings, and finds that 
there is no reason in the book ealled the Atre of Reason. 
Surely the House was negligent in not voting him their 
thanks, and ordering the sentence to be entered on their 
journals. ’ 

Jt is the obstinate truths that are to be found in'the Age 
of Reason, that makes it the terror of the Christian world. 
You, Sir, more than once mentioned in what you call your 
Answer to it, that you found many assertions, but nothings 
proved: but what, [ would ask, have you disproved? Your 
silence is at least a proof that with you its assertions are 
unanswerable. 

Any man iu this country might write or preach delusion 
as long as he pleases, without any fear cf interruption by 
the Magistrate... A few years back, when strange things 
were to come out of Johanna Southcott, | heard Mr. Towzer, 
the chief of her disciples and the reputed father of the ex- 
peeted Shiloh, assert from his pulpit, that “ in the course of 
the former week he had been sent for to the Secretary of State’s 
office, and that he accordingly attended, and was questioned 
as to his doctrines and belief about young Shiloh, saying 
that they found his doctrines irresistible; that he was. well 
received, and well disi ssed ;” half insinuating that he had 
made a convert of the Noble Secretary. 

Whether or not this letter will close our correspondence, 
depends upon your further communication. As I have no 
personal knowledge of you, I can have no personal feeling to- 
wards yeu. You have carried a mildness throughout your com- 
munication with me; but I cannot, since your last letter, give 
you credit for candour. It now appears to me, that you have 
some rich benefice or bishopric in view. I have faHen 
into this correspondence with a warmth of feeling, which I 
trust my situation and my youth will apologize for any little 
excess, My tongue and pen are ever prone to speak and write 
what the mind and feeling dictate.. I have not yet learned 
insinuation or ambiguity. I have a long period of impyison- 
ment before me, but with a mind satisfied that no man. has 
ever been injured by me, and that in the eye of every rational 
and honest being, [ have committed no offence ; my hours 
i on .as lightly as those of the Indian, “ who whistles as 
© goes for want of thought,” 
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What, Sir, would you think of the Brahmin, that became 
angry at an attack ow his Veda; or with one of the Mufti, 
that should be enraged at any individual that Should question 
his Koran; would you not exclaim, “ Don't be angry, answer 
them :” but yw the same feeling pervades the bosom of the 
Christian Priest of whatever denomination. They first re- 
quire that the grounds on which their doctrine is built, shall 
be admitted as truths, and then you may quibble about the 
meaning of words, or forms of worship as much as you please; 
but if you will persist in denying or doubting the truths of 
this doctrine, you are not fit to ‘be at lar e, or to share the 
benefits of a Christian community? Might not the follower 
of every religion use the same argument. The impossibility 
of uniformity of opinion should teach the necessity of tolerat-_ 
ing all! Wherever toleration ceases, bigotry and persecution — 
commence. Happy is that community where action and not | 
opinion is the mark of exception. Wherever bigotry and 
persecution prevail, ignorance-is sire to follow. It is from 
~ progress of science only that any society can hope to be 
ree. | 
With the same feeling as I commenced this correspondence 
I bid you farewell. | ' 
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Yours, &c. iy 
Rev. James Rudge, D. D. R. CARLILE, 
Limehouse. : 


TO CORRESPONDENTS: 1 


In consequence of the increased size of the REPUBLICAN, and. 
the increased difficulty of getting Correspondents to sign their 
names and addresses to what they write, approved Anonymou? 4 
Artigles will in future be inserted. We are induced to comply 
with this, in consequence of several of our literary friends being 
anxious to contribute their talents to this work, who dislike his 
publication of their names. However, the name and address 


will be preferred where it is agreeable. 
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